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allies, and the result was the Social War. 

In the early days there was a gradual expansion 
of the municipal territory of Rome. Ancient Italian 
custom allowed the conqueror to take one-third of 
the conquered city's territory. When Rome did 
this, she settled citizens on the new territory, and 
new 'tribes' were formed; but this expansion ceased 
in B. C. 241, at the end of the First Punic War. 
From this time the Ager Romanus consisted of 35 
tribes, in which Roman citizens dwelt. 

Another method of expansion was by colonies, 
which at first were really frontier posts of defence. 
After 338 only Latins were sent to these colonies, 
not Roman citizens. The Roman colonies that were 
sent out were almost all on the coast. The Senate 
was anti-expansionist, and opposed Flaminius in his 
efforts to found colonies in North Italy. The only 
two he actually founded were Placentia and Cre- 
mona. After the Hannibalic War numbers of old 
soldiers had to be provided for, and the idea of a 
colony as an economic provision arose. Rome be- 
gan to treat her allies more harshly, and as a result 
they began to desire to give up their own institu- 
tions for the Roman franchise. C. Gracchus was 
the first to take up the cause of the Italians, and 
make it a burning question at Rome. But it took 
30 or 40 years of devastating war to settle it. The 
process of unification after the Social War is ob- 
scure, but an assimilation between municipal in- 
stitutions at Rome and those of the smaller towns 
had been going on for centuries. This process 
makes it difficult to tell whether the various parts 
of Roman government are characteristically Roman 
or rather Italian. The most striking characteristic 
of Roman government is its system of checks and 
counter-checks, and the most striking representative 
of this principle is the tribune. As a tribune is 
very rarely found in other cities, it looks as if the 
counter-check system were really a Roman institu- 
tion. 

In the wretched period after the Social War the 
municipalities suffered greatly, especially from Sulla, 
who took their land and settled his veterans upon it 
in colonies, often close beside the old city. C. 
Gracchus had treated the colony under two aspects : 

(1) Frankly economic, to provide for distress. 

(2) Extra-Italian civilization. He wished to re- 
settle Carthage, and did send settlers there, but 
the Senate was bitterly opposed to him, and did not 
allow these colonists full civic rights. However, 
soon after his death, Narbonne was founded in 118 
as a rival to Massilia. Julius Caesar gave demo- 
cratic institutions to Carthage, planned to settle 
Corinth, and gave back civic rights to Capua— three 
great commercial cities crushed by Rome. He car- 
ried Italy to the Alps— from this time there is a 
sharp distinction between Italian and foreign soil. 
Barnard Council. G. M. Hirst. 



CORRESPONDENCE 

Ever since receiving your issue of February 12 
I have had it in mind to write you regarding the 
list of 600 words for first year Latin, and the theory 
on which this list is advocated. It touches a subject 
on which, lo, these many years, I have been hoping 
that somebody would do something. 

While I was at Harvard, though I was supposed 
to have a pretty good vocabulary, I learned, by the 
expenditure of considerable effort, a whole vocabu- 
lary of commonly used words, containing over 2000 
words, learning them in such a way that I could 
'quiz' myself by placing a card over the meanings 
and drawing it down the page as I proceeded, to see 



whether the meaning as I remembered it was the 
correct one, and marking the words I missed each 
time, and going over and over ' it until I could give 
the Latin word for every English equivalent with- 
out a single error. I never did anything that helped 
me more in Latin composition, and I have often 
wondered why this plan was not generally used. 
It seems to be thought in these latter days that the 
study of the ancient languages must be 'made easy', 
but one cannot get away from certain lines of hard 
and persistent effort. And the effort required to 
memorize a large vocabulary, entirely without asso- 
ciation with context, is considerable, but the results 
obtained are worth all the effort, for the very fact 
that the words are in the mind entirely separated 
from any context makes the facility with which one 
can recall them for use far more valuable. 

Another thing that seems of great importance is 
the learning of the primary, or fundamental, mean- 
ings of the words in this way. To my mind the 
greatest possible mistake in the work of beginners, 
in connection with the acquiring of a vocabulary, 
is the almost universal failure to learn the primary 
meanings, necessitating the repeated looking up of 
the very same word to pick out the appropriate 
secondary, or even tertiary, meaning that will 'fit 
the place'. This habit, a fatal one, to my mind, 
has been tremendously fostered by the ever-in- 
creasing use of special vocabularies, which are, I 
believe, a delusion and a snare of the worst kind, 
for many reasons. 

The accurate knowledge of the primary meaning 
of a word that has many meanings enables one to 
work out for himself, with constantly increasing 
facility, (and it soon becomes far more than a 
guess and affords the most valuable kind of mental 
training) almost any meaning the word may have. 

Accordingly I was greatly pleased to find that 
Ihis phase of the teaching of Latin is now receiving 
so much thought and attention, and the article of 
Mr. Hurlbut, accompanying this list of 600 words, 
ought to be productive of much good. One of the 
most important facts connected with the thorough 
and accurate learning of the primary meanings is 
the enormous saving of labor that is thereby affected. 1 
Edward W. Hawley. 



This letter is not an essay to be added to the 
collection stored up in the volumes of the editors' 
study. It is rather a means of giving vent to my 
personal feelings in behalf of the Maid of Antium, 
now abominably scandalized in the gossip of Rome. 
Doubtless you well know how in 1878 a tempest 
brought the maiden a second time into this un- 
sympathetic world in a spot belonging to Nero's 
Antian Villa. Although she might in that year have 
been picked up for a mere trifle in ready cash, she 
grew rapidly in repute of loveliness and in money 
value, till last autumn the government, to rescue 
her from the all-devouring foreign art-shark, felt 
compelled to pay for her a sum nearly equivalent to 
ninety thousand dollars. Among the opinions then 
expressed as to her connections some said she was 
of the school of Lysippus; and when early in De- 
cember the King paid her the compliment of an af- 
ternoon call in the corridors of the Terme, a courtly 
art-critic had the honor of informing his Majesty 



1 Mr. Hawley's letter is especially valuable because he 'is not a 
teacher but a busy lawyer of Minneapolis, who still has an inteiest in 
the Classics. For some Latin verses by him, see The Classical 
Weekly 1.59. C. K. 
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that she was, or well might be, a daughter of the 
great Praxiteles. This was the pinnacle of her 
glory. Scarcely a week elapsed when a member of 
the parliamentary opposition, criticising the govern- 
ment act of purchase, asserted on the floor of the 
House that she was no earlier than the principate 
of Nero, chiseled at the command of the tyrant, by 
no respectable artist, but by a common, every-day 
mechanic. His remarks were greeted with roars 
of mirthful applause. Alas that her sweetness had 
to be embittered by the gall and wormwood of 
politics ! But worse things were yet to come. Quite 
recently Mrs. Strong of the British School, at least 
as gossip affirms, has pronounced IT of Antium to 
be, not a girl, but a boy! 1 How vexed must the 
demure maiden feel to have her gender as well as 
her artistic worth so suddenly and capriciously 
altered ! The strange, perverted notion that the 
statue represented a boy was offered some weeks 
earlier by a writer in a well known Italian periodical. 
The criteria of these persons, however, are subjec- 
tive. Anyone who walks through the Vatican and 
the Terme will say that there are Minervas, Muses, 
and Nymphs more masculine than the dear one of 
Antium. Most likely she is a prophetess of the 
Lycian Apollo (cf. Altmann, in jahresh. d. osterr. 
Arch. Inst, in Wien 6 (1903), pp. 180 ff.), the god's 
maiden bride, chosen to this calling for her chaste 
modesty. She is neither a youthful Hera nor a 
youthful Aphrodite, and her physique lacks there- 
fore the characteristic features of these woman 
types. Perhaps, too, the sculptor slightly assimilated 
her form to that of her divine husband. This view 
will explain her somewhat boyish make-up without 
wounding her self-respect. But the reviling mob 
will not be satisfied with such explanations. Every 
day it swells in numbers and in virulence of speech. 
I wish I could join with the revilers, for scoffing 
in such an evident mark of independent judgment 
and good taste. But I am incapable. I can only 
wait and worship in secret silence, known only to 
you and me, till the pendulum swings my way. I 
think of her now, and always shall, as a sweet, 
charming maiden, not indeed the work of Praxiteles 
or of Lysippus, but perhaps of some early Hellenistic 
sculptor, who was certainly profoundly original and 
possessed an absolute mastery of his art. 
Rome, March 5, 1910. GEORGE WlLLIS BoTSFORD. 



An important discovery has just been made by 
Dr. Allan C. Johnson, who was Fellow at Johns 
Hopkins University last year and is now holding 
a Fellowship at the American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens. While pursuing his investiga- 
tions on the Acropolis at Athens, Dr. Johnson was 
prompted to examine carefully the stones which 
compose the retaining wall of an ancient cistern and 
found that one of them had engraved upon it an 
inscription which had previously escaped observa- 
tion because it was built into the wall in such a 
way that no letters were visible. When the slab 
was removed, the inscription proved to be an Attic 
decree of 303 B. C. which was enacted in honor of 
Nikon of Abydos for having saved Athenians from 
drowning in a previous war. This valuable docu- 
ment, which is thirty lines in length and contains 

1 See The Classical Weekly 3. 146-147. 



historical information hitherto quite unknown, will 
be published by the discoverer at an early date. 

Dr. Johnson is a native cf Nova Scotia, a Bach- 
elor of Arts of Dalhousie University in 1004 and 
Doctor of Philosophy in the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity in 1009. As his doctoral dissertation had 
to do with the Attic Decrees down to 300 B. C, he 
is especially to be congratulated on having made a 
contribution of lasting importance to the material 
which formed the basis of his previous researches. 

H. L. Wilson. 



I regret the editorial revision of my 'quip' on 
primus, Aen. 1. 1., which allowed Dr. Kent (see The 
Classical Weekly 3.150), to think that I had over- 
looked Professor Bennett's interesting note. 

My objection however, to the versions, 'first 
came', 'first to come', 'erst', 'at the first', 'in ancient 
times', seems to have survived editorial treatment. 
So I will again venture to find Professor Bennett's 
somewhat obscure note unsatisfactory: "merely that 
he marks the first beginnings (sic) of the Roman 
race". And now I will add Dr. Kent's own, "the 
first Roman". 

Surely the source of a river is not the river itself — 
a fortiori, when it is one of two sources. Aeneas 
was no "Roman", not even the "first". Indeed 
Juno (Aen. 12. 833 ff.) asks and obtains from Jupi- 
ter: 

Sermonem Ausonii patrium moresque tenebunt, 
utque est, nomen erit; commixti corpore tantum 
subsident Teucri ; morem ritusque sacrorum 
adiciam faciamque omnis uno ore Latinos. 
Hinc genus Ausonio mixtum quod sanguine surget, 
etc. 

Nor would Vergil, fond as he is of parallelism, 
find it desirable in the terse ringing opening sentence 
of his epic to convey by primus the meaning 'the 
first Roman' and then add 'source whence the Latin 
race, the Alban fathers'. 

I come back then to the well-known use of primus 
as princeps or dux (cf. e. g. 1. 24). So I find the 
meaning more significant, as portraying a heaven- 
directed leader of the Trojan 'remnant', with its 
civilization, its gods — a spiritual germ that should 
fructify the sluggish Ausonian race, and through 
amalgamation produce Roma Sempiterna. 

Edgar S. Shumway. 



The Classical Association of New England will 
hold its annual meeting at Hartford, on April 1-2; 
Professor Lodge will represent The Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Atlantic States at this meeting. Simi- 
larly Professor Knapp will be a delegate from The 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States at the 
meeting of The Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South, at Chicago, April 29-30. Professor 
J. E. Harry, of the University of Cincinnati, will 
represent the latter Association on April 22-23 at 
the meeting of the C A. A. S, 



